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tioned in the prospectus, the book you 
want, if not on the Library shelves when 
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for you from the publishers. 
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at one-half the cost, which, though a little 
less perfect, is quite satisfactory to the 
majority who read for amusement or re- 
laxation. Subscribers can always transfer 
from the Ordinary to the Guaranteed 
Service by paying the difference. 

In town there is a delivery once a day, 
and in some parts twice daily. 

Our motors also deliver in most other 
districts 20 miles around London 
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THIS WEEK: 


Notes on Provincial Playhouses of the 
XVII cent, ; ‘ 

Municipal Records of Parliamentary 
boroughs a a f 
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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 
IN Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
w.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). — Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. Ad. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


HE article in the second February num- 

ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes which 
will probably attract most attention among 
us is that of M. Robert de La Sizeranne on 
whether the Elgin marbles should or should 
not be returned to Athens. 
anne describes tellingly the situation at the 
time when Lord Elgin took action, the pres- 
sure put upon him by lovers of ancient 
Greece to come to the rescue, the time, cost 
and trouble he was required to expend, and 


then the criticism incurred—by no means 
least from Englishmen—and the tardy recog 
nition even of the genuineness and the 


supreme quality of what he had secured. 
The point of view of those who clamour for 
the return of the marbles is sct out at length. 
The firman which authorised the removal has 
naturally no weight with them since it was 
granted by a Turk; they consider there is 
justice in ‘the Greek feeling of a right to the 
marbles: above all, those whose sense of 
beauty in art has been most highly developed 
and trained in the latest modern modes make 
much of the barbarity of keeping works of 
art sundered from their proper setting—dim- 
inished thereby in significance, and shorn of 
fulness, even of beauty. To these arguments, 
which in some quarters are being urged with 
vehemence, M, de La Sizeranne’s reply is for 
the most part practical, First, can this 
principle that the restitution of Greek works 
of art to their original home is an obligation 
upon civilized nations, be applied all round ? 
Many nations besides the British will be con- 
cerned, if this is so. Secondly, is Greece to 
be considered safe for them? The Great War 
has shown us that military necessities know 
nothing of the claims of works of art; and 
the possibility of safeguarding these master- 
pieces are infinitely greater in London than 
they would be in Greece. Yet again, suppos- 
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ing them once more in Athens, is there any 
sort of practical possibility of their being 
replaced satisfactorily in the positions they 
once occupied? Who would dare ‘ restore ”’ 
them? If they were simply, as far as might 
be, put back in their present condition, what 
relation would there be between their general 
aspect and that which they presented in the 
days of Pericles? And even supposing—per 
impossible—that this, in its full beauty of 
colouring and gilding and metal-work, could 
be reconstituted—what of the discrepancy 
between all that and the life and being of 
the modern city? If what is proposed is that 
the marbles should be set up in the Museum 


| at Athens the argument that a work of art 


M. de La Sizer- | 


should be seen in its native setting, is greatly 
weakened, and there is the more force in the 
consideration that these unique things are 
more truly a possession for all the world in 
London than they would be in Greece. The 
writer winds up with reminding us that the 
types which served the sculptor as model are 
no longer conspicuous in Attica—are so rare 
that the tourist hails the sight of one with 
joy. And he finds some appropriateness in 
British possession both by reason of the fact 
that, as Taine observed, the regularity of 
feature, calm of expression and _ athletic 
balance displayed in the ‘‘ Greek”’ type of 
beauty is reflected best, if anywhere, in 
Anglo-Saxon faces, while again it is the 
Anglo-Saxon who in the modern world has 
best reproduced that love of sport and games 
which was the great feature of the life of 
ancient Greece. So the conclusion is that, all 
things considered, the Elgin marbles had 
better remain in the British Museum, 


\ TE have received from our correspondent, 

Dr, Ollive Mabbott, of the Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, a paper, entitled ‘ Arcturus 
and Keats,’ published in American Titera- 
ture, which will certainly give pleasure to 
lovers of the poet. Arcturus (of New York) 
was, Dr. Mabbott explains, ‘‘ a rather dig- 
nified magazine, which ran for three years, 
with comparatively little popular success.’’ 
In its issue for January, 1842 (six years, that 
is to say, before Lord Houghton brought out 
his edition of Keats), he has found, under 
the heading ‘ An Unedited Poem by Keats’ 
and a few lines of introduction, a text of ‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,’ till then known only 
to the public through its appearance, in 1820, 
in Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, whence the text 
was taken. Among contributors to Arcturus 
were Longfellow and Lowell; one of its edi- 
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tors was Cornelius Mathews, a correspondent 
of Mrs. Browning’s, and Poe is known to 
have been among its readers, Dr, Mabbott 
may well claim that this magazine introduced 
to an audience “ fit . though few,’ a 
poem which one may assume had lain for- 
gotten twenty years. 

Is ‘unedited,’’ in the sense of ‘ unpub- 
lished,’’ a Gallicism: inédit? The ‘ N. E.D.’, 
which gives two examples, makes no sugges- 
tion about it. 

CORRESPONDENCE about what is the 
best place on a dust-jacket to print the 


price of a book is being carried on in the 
Publisher and Bookseller. The writer who 
started it wishes to revert to showing the 


price on the ‘‘ spine ’’ of the jacket, instead 
of at the foot of the front turn-in, which is 
becoming the usual place. Most replies in 
the issue for Feb. 20 go against him, the 
main reason being that, on the front fold, 
note of the price can be easily cut off by the 
over-seas bookseller who cannot sell the book 
at the price fixed for sale at home, One 
firm, however, dissents from this opinion, 
and brings up a point which seems now com- 
monly forgotten, They think the price printed 
on its spine suggests acceptably the true in- 
tention of the dust-jacket—as a wrapper 
that is to be thrown away. Now-a-days these 
jackets are often quite as attractive as the 
covers they are merely designed to keep clean ; 
sometimes more so, One can but wonder at 
the prodigality which is willing to make two 
fine covers for every book;; and is not sur- 
prised that here and there—mostly in little 
books—one comes across cases in which what 
was originally the dust-jacket has developed 
into the cover. It is not only among books 
that wrappings have become so multifarious 
—wrappers within wrappers—and so ornate 
and so much things to be taken seriously. We 
imagine this all has come from what we will 
take leave to call the ‘‘ germ-complex.’’ Dust 
and the bare human hand are now looked at 
askance. (We have sometimes been surprised 
to note in a library that those permitted to 
handle some precious original are requested 
to remove their gloves before doing so.) Since 
the prettier you make a thing the likelier it 
is to sell, and also since the prettier you make 
a thing the more it is a pity to have it 
spoilt, one is presented with a whimsical 
problem as to where, and by what principle, 
any wrapping should be the last. 


OOKING through the current Revue His- 
torique (Nov.-Dec., 1930), we were in- 
terested to see a new attempt at solving the 
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old puzzle of the death of Charles XII of 
Sweden. In the trenches before the fort of 
Gyldenlowe, Charles was shot through the 
head, and died instantly. Whence came the 
shot? The idea that it was fired by an 
assassin has more than once been mooted 
and ridiculed, M. Lauritz Weiball carefully 
examines all the evidence and makes it clear 
that the murder theory has much to say for 
itself—though decisive proof is lacking, 
Those of our readers who are attracted by 


' these old problems may like to know of this 


fresh and able discussion, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Advertiser, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1730 





IT being intended to render this Paper 
equally Ufeful and Acceptable; As well to 
entertain our Readers, as to ferve thofe who 
Advertife in it; At the earneft Importunity 
of Both, we defign for the future to publifh 
Daily the beft and frefheft Accounts of all 
Occurrences Foreign and Domeftick, The 
Account of Goods Imported and Exported to 
be inferted in the Papers of Tuefdays and 
Fridays, and the Courfe of Exchange 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays. The 
Advertifements to be taken in at Two 
Shillings each, and to be pafted up at 
the feveral Public Parts of the Town 
in the Ufual Manner, And for the better 
Difperfing and Publifhing the Ufefulnefs of 
this Undertaking, This Paper will be left 
Gratis for fome Days at moft of the Houfes 
of the Nobility and Gentry, and the Coffee- 
Houfes; and fuch who are pleafed to approve 
thereof, are humbly defired to fignify the 
same to the Perfon who leaves it. 


Lonpon, Feb, 27. 


The great number of Tragedies performed 
this Year at the Theatres Royal with fuch 
indifferent Succefs, makes a farther Attempt 
that Way almoft Hopelefs; notwithftanding 
which we are well affured, that the Tragedy 
of Merope, which is to be performed this 
Evening at the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, wants no Encomiums for _ its 
Introduction, but is faid in general to be 4 
fine and well wrote Piece, and may be truely 
afferted to be the Spirit of Dramatic Poetry, 
whatever its Succefs may be. 
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Literary and Histoneat 
Notes. 


NOTES ON ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
PLAYHOUSES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


WHIL .E it is too much to hope that the 

following list of provincial playhouses 
is exhaustive, the primary aim has been to 
make it so. It only includes English and 
Welsh theatres, no attempt having been made 
to list those of Scotland or Ireland. What- 
ever its defects, one claim at least can be 
made for it; it is more full than any such 
list hitherto published, not excluding that 
given as an appendix to Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll’s ‘ Early Nineteenth Century Drama ’ 
(1930), and wherever possible the endeavour 
has been to make it more than a mere list of 
names and dates, 

One who undertakes the task of compiling 
such a list as this is faced at the outset by 
two difficulties. In the first place, materials 
and sources are not plentiful. Tate Wilkin- 


son’s two works, ‘ Memoirs of His Life’ 
(1790) and ‘The Wandering Patentee’ 
(1795), each in four volumes, give much valu- 


about the Yorkshire 
theatres, and especially those which came 
within the York Circuit; but both are very 
discursive, and sometimes self-contradictory. 
The Burney Collection of Playbills at the 
British Museum contains nine volumes of 
provincial bills, which yield interesting in- 
formation, while amongst more modern works 
bearing upon the subject may be mentioned 
Mr, T. Sheppard’s ‘ Evolution of Drama in 
Hull and District,’ T. L. G. Burley’s ‘ Play- 
houses of East Anglia,’ Mr. T. Hannan 
Clark’s ‘ Drama in Gloucestershire,’ Mr. W. 
T. Baker’s ‘ The Manchester Stage,’ and Mr. 
R, C rompton Rhodes’s ‘The Theatre Royal, 
Bumingham.’ Several short articles which 
have recently appeared in periodicals will be 
found mentioned below in the appropriate 
places in the body of the list. A particu- 
larly useful and informative work is ‘ Th 
Theatric Tourist,’ published in 1805 bv J. 
Winston. It contains much curious informa- 
tion, but needs checking carefully. 

The second difficulty is rather one of defini- 
tion, and arises mainly when one is working 
with playbills, As is well known, mediocre 
dramatic representations were often given by 


able information 
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bands of strollers in barns, stables, booths or 
inns, and to any or all of these places the 
name “‘theatre”’ was applied indiscriminately, 
Throughout the present article the word has 
been used to signify a building set aside per- 
manently and specifically for dramatic per- 
formances, Booths, barns, and the like have 
not, therefore, been included as_ theatres, 
unless there is evidence to show that they 
were used permanently in that capacity, 
though where these improvised play-houses 
gave rise later to a regular theatre, the fact 
has been noticed. To ascertain whether a 
particular building advertised as a theatre 
conforms to our definition, or whether it was 
something much less ambitious, has been no 
easy task; in fact, in one or two instances it 
has been impossible ; but such cases have been 
given the benefit of the doubt, and included, 
with a note to point out the uncertainty. 


ABERYSTWYTH, Some kind of theatre 
appears to have existed here towards the end 
of the eighties of the eighteenth century. The 

3urney Collection of Playbills in the British 
Museum contains several bills for ‘‘ the 
Theatre at Aberystwyth ’’ during the year 
1789. It was probably a visiting company 
that was playing here at that date. On 
Sept. 25 ‘ The Busy Body’ and a dramatised 
version of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ were given, 
while a few days previously, on the twentieth, 
‘ The Beaux’ Stratagem’ had been performed. 
The so-called ‘‘ theatre ’’ may only have been 
a booth or some kind of barn, but the prices 
suggest that it was a rather more commodious 
building. 

AnpoverR. No proper theatre existed at 
Andover before 1802, when one was built by 
a Mr. Rawlins. It was opened on Easter 
Monday, 1803, with boxes at 3s., upper bal- 
cony at 2s, 6d., pit at 2s., and gallery at 1s, 
For some time it was included in the Thorn- 
ton Circuit, and opened only for a few weeks 
each year. This theatre had been preceded 
by an improvised playhouse. Sometime dur- 
ing the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
a Mr. Thornton had rented a thatched barn 
in the yard of the Angel Inn, and having 
enlarged and decorated it, opened it as a 
theatre. The lease expired in 1800, when the 
house was taken over by the Quakers and con- 
verted to a meeting-house. 

According to Professor Nicoll’s 
‘History of Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama’ (1930. Vol. i, p. 229) Aylsham 
had a theatre as early as 1757. No informa- 
tion about this house appears now to be exis- 


AYLSHAM. 
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tent, and Professor Nicoll quotes no evidence 
or authority for his statement, 


A ‘‘ New Theatre ’’ was in exis- 


BANBURY. 
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government, was reduced to anarchy and 


tence here in 1790, for the Burney Collection | 


of Playbills includes several for “‘ The New 
Theatre at Banbury,’’ dated during that year. 
On Sept. 23 Kemble and his wife appeared 
there in ‘ Jane Shore,’ Kemble taking Shore 
and Mrs. Kemble the réle of Jane. The 
prices were ds., 2s, and Is. 

Batu. It is probable that bands of strollers 
occasionally visited Bath and acted plays in 
booths as early as the latter days of the Re- 
storation period. ‘The first permanent play- 
house was erected in 1705 by subscription, 
and for some years after 1720 a travelling 
company under Watkins visited it regularly. 
By 1805, when Winston published his 
‘Theatric Tourist,’ all trace of this early 
house had disappeared, and its site was occu- 
pied by the General Hospital. A second 
theatre was erected in Kingsmead Street in 
1746, supported by an itinerant troupe under 
the leadership of Linnett. In the next year 
Hippisley, the well-known comedian from 
Covent Garden, published proposals for the 
construction of another and a more com- 
modious house, to be modelled on the Lon- 
don theatres, but the progress of the building 
was checked by Hippisley’s death at Bristol 
in 1748. For two years the plans hung in 
the air, but in 1750 they were taken up once 
again by a John Palmer, who secured sub- 
scriptions from nine other influential Bath 
citizens, and erected a theatre in Orchard 
Street. Through this house, which was 
visited by many noted actors and actresses, 
the Bath stage became famous; but for a few 
vears the Kingsmead Street theatre, in viola- 
tion of its agreement, ran in opposition, and 
in 1753 a certain Mr, Simpson opened a 
third house, the lower part of which, he 
boasted, was an exact model of Drury Lane. 
It may be noted in passing that the promp- 
ter at this latter playhouse was Mrs. Char- 
lotte Charke, the daughter of Colley Cibber, 
who avers in her memoirs that Simpson neg- 


lected the proper superintendence of his 
house, with the result that it soon fell into 
a state of chaos. Each actor did as he 


wished, often to the detriment of the perform- 
ance. ‘‘* The hurry of business in his rooms,’’ 
Mrs. Charke writes, ‘‘ which were more 
methodically conducted than his theatre, took 
up so much of his time, ’twas impossible for 
him to pay a proper attention to both. By 
this means, what ought to have been a regular 


uproar. Each had their several wills; and 
but one, which was myself, bound to obey 
them all.’’! In 1754, Simpson retired, and 
his theatre was closed. At about the same 
time, too, the house in Kingsmead Street was 
forced to close in consequence of information 
laid against it. The Orchard Street theatre 
was now sole in the field, and it became both 
popular and famous. Its principal actor was 
Thomas King, later well known in London 
and Dublin, who delighted the audiences both 
at Bath and in the towns toured by the com- 
pany,? with the display of his powers of 
mimicry and comic acting. In later years 
Palmer was succeeded by his son as manager, 
He reconstructed the theatre, and in 1768 a 
patent was granted him for a_ period - of 
twenty-one years. The . theatre passed 
through the hands of several managers dur- 
ing the next forty years, amongst them Keas- 
berry and Dimond, and was finally demo- 
lished in 1805. A new theatre arose on the 
site of the old. A number of Bath playbills 
for the year 1789-90 are to be found amongst 
the Burney Collection, while Genest devotes 
a section in each of the volumes v to x of 
his work, to the theatrical activities of this 
town. A historical survey is to be found in 
J. Winston’s ‘ Theatric Tourist ’ (1805), and 
in ‘The Annals of the Bath Stage.’ 

BEVERLEY, Beverley’s associations with 
the drama go back to mediaeval times, for as 
early as 1390 the craft-guilds there were re- 
nowned for their miracle plays (See T. Shep- 
pard: ‘ The Evolution of Drama in Hull and 
District,’ pp. 147-151). No theatre is heard 
of, however, until about 1750, when a cock- 
pit was being used by a band of actors. After 
a time it was abandoned, and became a 
Methodist Chapel. For a few years Beverley 
seems to have been once again without a 
theatre, but another had been built by 1771, 
for in that year Tate Wilkinson quarrelled 
with the mayor about the censoring of a play 
which he was to have produced at the theatre 
in Walkergate. This house had _ probably 
existed for several years, as Wilkinson re- 
cords that at the time of the quarrel it was 
well-known and esteemed, and then adds that 
his lease had almost expired (‘ Memoirs,’ iv, 

1° A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte 
Charke,’ written by Herself (1755). Reprinted 
1929. p. 196. 

2 They acted at Newport, Isle of Wight, in 
1758, the memorable occasion on which they 
lost their wagon and all their properties by 
fire on Salisbury Plain. 
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pp. 51-56). The mayor appears to have been 
a certain Colonel Appleton, who, about two 
years previously, had booked seats in the 
front row at the Hull theatre, which Wilkin- 
son was then managing, but failed to send 
his servant to keep his places. When he ar- 
rived at the end of the second act, he found 
his seats taken and, leaving the theatre in 
a rage, swore to have his revenge on “ that 
Wilkinson.’’ The result was, as Wilkinson 
narrates, ‘‘ that I maintained the company 
at Beverley for three weeks without being 
allowed to act in my own theatre, which, of 
course amounted to a considerable sum. . 

bordering on one hundred pounds.’’ Wilkin- 
again visited the town in 1773, and encoun- 


tered rather better luck (See ‘ Wandering 
Patentee,’ vol. i, p. 180). In 1789 we hear 
of a Theatre Royal. This may possibly have 
been a new house, but it was more likely 
the old one raised to a more elevated status, 
and perhaps masquerading under a rather 


pompous name, to which it had no real right, 
for an advertisement in the Hull Advertiser 
for July 18, 1795, suggests that there was still 


but one theatre at Beverley, and that was 
called ‘‘ The Play Housce.’’ A new Play 
House was built in 1804. 

Bewptey. Bewdley had no theatre until 


near the end of the eighteenth century. On 
Sept. 20, 1790, a performance of The 
Divorce’ and ‘ All the World’s a Stage’ 
was given in a large rgom at the Angel Inn, 
at the prices of 1s. and 2s. By Aug. 9, 1797, 
we find a playbill, now preserved in the Bur- 
ney Collection, advertising a performance of 
‘How to Get Married’ at ‘‘ The Theatre.’’ 
Boxes were 3s., pit 2s,, and gallery 1s. 


BrrMiIncuam. There are records of strol- 
lers having performed in barns and stables 
here in 1730, but no permanent playhouse 
seems to have existed until ten years later, 
when one was erected in Moor Street. The 
building was still standing in 1805, but it 
was then used as a workshop. A more im- 
portant house was the King Street Theatre, 
opened in 1752, and patronised during the 
first season by ‘‘ His Majesty’s a from 
London.” In 1777 it was enlarged, but the 
next year 1t was silenced by the magistrates. 
However, it was opened once again in 1779, 
and was finally closed down in 1780, For the 
last six years of its life, the King Street 
Theatre had to face the rivalry of another 
house, opened in New Street in 1774, shut up 
along with that in King Street in 1778, and 
opened again in 1779. With this latter house 
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both Samuel Foote and Richard Yates were 
associated. It was enlarged in 1780, but 
twelve years later, in 1792, was destroyed by 
fire. When it was rebuilt in 1795 it was cal- 
culated to hold £268. (Managers always mea- 
sured the seating capacity of their theatres 
in terms of cash). This new house, opened 
by Macready, was semi-circular in shape, 
with two tiers of boxes and a gallery running 
round above. The prices were 4s, for the 
boxes, 3s. the pit, and 1s. the gallery. It 
was here that, early in 1804, the infant 
prodigy, Master Betty, made his first ap- 
pearance upon the E nglish stage befere pro- 
ceeding to Covent Garden. (For a historical 


survey see R. Crompton Rhodes: ‘The 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham ’ (1924). 
Boston, <A playbill for the theatre at 


3oston appears in the Burney Collection 
dated Jan, 14, 1784. By 1805 we know defin- 
itely that two theatres were in existence here, 
one known as the Westgate and the other 
the Market Place Theatre. (See ‘ The 
Theatric Tourist,’ p. 38). 

Playbills are still extant for a 
theatre at Brandon in 1789. On Oct. 28 
of that year ‘ The Orphan’ and ‘ Bon Ton’ 
were performed. Apparently there were only 
two parts to the house, a pit, for which the 
charge was 2s., and a gallery, admission to 
which aost 1s. 


BRECON, On Dec. 4, 1789, a perform- 
ance of ‘ As You Like It’ was advertised at 
‘The Bell Great Room,’’ for the benefit of 
Mrs. Hudson. By Jan. 27, 1790, when ‘ The 
English Merchant’ and ‘Don Juan’ were 
acted, the heading was changed to ‘‘ The 
Theatre.’’ This, of course, may have been 
the former premises under another name; 
but on the other hand there may have existed 
some rude kind of playhouse in which per- 
formances were given. 


BRANDON. 


BRIGHTON, or BRIGHTHELMSTON. No theatre 
existed at Brighton until 1774, when one was 
erected in North Street by a local bricklayer 
named Paine. In 1790 this was replaced by 
the New Theatre in Duke Street, opened on 
July 17, with ‘ The West Indian’ and ‘ Bar- 
naby Brittle.’ At the opening performance 
the age were 4s., 2s., and I1s.; subse- 
quently they seem to have been reduced to 
Qs, 6d., 2s. and1s. The Duke Street Theatre 
was standing until 1807, when it was demo- 

3 He had previously aupeared in Dublin, 

Cork, Waterford, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
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lished. Several Brighton playbills for the 
year 1790 are included in the Burney Collec- 
tion, 

Bristot. The first Bristol theatre was the 
Jacob’s Well Theatre, opened in 1729 by Hip- 
pisley . In 1766 the New Theatre in King 
Street was opened, with prices 3s. 6d., 2s. 
6d., and 1s. 6d., and in 1778 it became the 
Theatre Royal. Until well into the nine- 
teenth century the Bristol theatres were run 
by the Bath company, but in 1877 the Theatre 
Royal became independent. There are a few 
Bristol bills in the B, P. Bellamy Collection 
at the British Museum. (Add, MS. 146 e 18). 

Buncay. A New Theatre was built in 
1772-3, and existed till about 1795. On June 
15, 1775, ‘ Midas’ and ‘ A Word to the Wise’ 
were performed, while ‘The Rivals’ was 
given here on June Q, 1783. Stage boxes 
were charged 3s, 6d., front boxes 2s. 6d., pit 
2s., and gallery 1s. Bungay bills in the Bur- 
ney Collection cease at 1789. For several 
years after 1795 there appears to have been 
no theatre, but a new house was built by 
David Fisher in 1827. 

3urY Sr. Epmunps. The earliest extant 
bill for Bury St. Edmunds is one advertising 
a performance of the ‘ Comedy of Errors’ by 
the players from the Theatre Royal at Nor- 
wich, in ‘‘ The Theatre,’’ on Oct. 27, 1779. 
When the Norwich Players visited Bury the 
next season they played at a ‘‘ New Theatre,”’ 
perhaps the old house under another name, 
but probably a recent building. Some Assem- 
bly Rooms were also used for theatrical pur- 
poses, for on Wednesday. Dec. 29, 1784, ‘ The 
Mourning Bride’ and Foote’s ‘ Taste’ were 
acted there, for the benefit of the poor of the 
town. At the foot of the bill is the follow- 
ing note. ‘‘It will be esteemed a pleasure 
if the company who mean to honour the per- 
formers with their presence, will be punctual 
to their time, as the frequent opening of the 
door will otherwise hinder the performance.”’ 


FREDERICK T. Woon. 


(To be continued). 


PRISONE FORTE ET DURE. 
Y 3 Edw. I. ec. 12 (1275), notorious felons 


standing mute on accusations of felony 
were to “have strong and hard imprison- 
ment.’’ In cases of treason and misdemeanour. 
standing mute was equivalent to conviction. 
Reeves (‘ Hist. Eng. Law.’ 3rd ed., London: 
1814, vol, ii. p. 135-136) considers that it was 
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not introduced by this Act, but came into 
being between 5 Hen. III., or even in the time 
of Bracton, and the reign of Edward I. He 
mentions some instances during the reign of 
Henry III. of persons arraigned of felony, 
and standing mute, who had judgment to be 
hanged, Holdsworth (‘ Hist. Eng. Law,’ vol. 
i. (Ist ed., 1903), p. 154, note 9) refers to a 
writ of 1219, by which those suspected are 
to be imprisoned, but ‘‘ ita quod non incur- 


rent pariculum vitae et membrorum.” 
Jeaffreson (‘ Middlesex County Records,’ 
vol. i, p. xxxii) brands this penance as “‘ an 


imprisonment which, though stern and rig. 
orous even to extreme cruelty, was punish- 
ment that men of singular fortitude and 
unusual bodily strength could support for 
five or even six weeks.’’ From this wording, 
it would certainly seem as though Jeaffreson 
holds that prisone forte et dure often ended 
with the culprit’s death. Pollock and Mait- 
land (‘Hist. Eng. Law,’ 2nd ed., 1898, vol. ii, 
p. 652, note 3) ‘‘ do not think it proved that 
under Henry IIT. the man who refused trial 
suffered worse than a rigorous  imprison- 
ment.’? This opinion, however, is contra- 
dicted by a pardon granted by Edward III. 
It is quoted by Pike (‘ Hist. Crime in Eng- 
land.’ London, 1873. vol. i, p. 211, from Pat, 
Roll, 51 Edw. III., Part 1. m. 11), ‘and is 
reproduced in the Antiquary, vol. ii, p. 222. 
It reads: 


The King to all his bailiffs and faithful men 
to whom these presents shall come, Greeting. 
Whereas Cecilia, widow of John Rygeway, 
lately indicted concerning the death of her 
husband, was adjudged to her penance because 
she held herself mute before our Justices of 
Gaol delivery at Nottingham; and whereas she 
afterwards sustained life without food or drink, 
in close prison, during forty days, after the 
manner of a miracle, and contrary to human 
nature, as we have been informed on trust- 
worthy testimony; We, moved by piety, to the 
praise of God, and of the glorious Virgin his 
mother, from whom, as is believed, this miracle 
has_ proceeded, have of our special grace 
pardoned unto the same Cecilia the execution of 
the judgment aforesaid, and do desire that she 
i no further 


be delivered from prison and be 
impeached of her body. 

As Pike remarks, this pardon “ shows 
with sufficient clearness both what was the 


intention of the law with respect to those 
who would not plead, and how it was some- 
times thwarted.’’ 

At clvii. 116 I asked for particulars of 
prisone forte et dure and instances in which 
death resulted from the punishment, but no 
reply was received to this query, and these 
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notes are Offered in the hope that readers 
rill be able to throw some light on _ the 
subject. 

Both Pike, and Pollock and Maitland, are 


recognized authorities, and the case of Cecilia | 


Rygeway must have been known to the lat- 
tr authors. Why and on what ground did 
they reject her pardon as evidence that prt- 
sone forte et dure was often equivalent to a 
apital sentence? Are there any similar 
pardons recorded? Also are fuller details of 
(ecilia Rygeway’s available ? The 
iudge-made law of peine forte et dure, or 
pressing to death, which first appears at the 
~ommencement of the fourteenth century, was 
evolved, of course, from prisone forte et dure, 
and continued in force until 1772, when it 
was enacted, by 12 Geo, III, c. 20, that 
sanding mute in cases of felony should be 
quivalent to a conviction, 

Subsequently, in 1827, 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
:, 28, s. 2, provided that, in cases of treason, 
felony, or misdemeanour, a plea of “* not 
milty’’ should be entered if the accused 
stood mute, and the trial proceed as if the 
prisoner had pleaded. 


case 


HENRY Bateson. 

New Zealand. 
foxuM ENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
“ CHUNAR, UNITED PROVINCES, 
INDIA,— 

Additional to those in Blunt.! 
1. In Old Cemetery near the Fort, 

1. Sacred to the memory of William 
George, infant son of Lieut, Coll. W. 
D. Prayrarr, and Anne his wife who 
died 18th August, 1826, aged 1 year and 
4 months. 

Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. WIL 
r1AM Henry Hornipcr who departed 
this life on the 14th August 1816 aged 
32 years e 
3. Sacred to the memory of Millesina 
Hornidge relict of the late Lieutt. 
Willm. Heny. Hornidge, who departed 
this life on the 14th of May 1831 . 

Sacred to the memory of Mellisina Hen- 
rietta daughter of Mr, James Dorand 
and Eliza his wife who departed this 
life on Tuesday the 6th of September 


ix) 


J 


1831 aged 2 years 9 months and 19 
days. (Tevrt). 
5. Sacred to the memory of Richard 


1 ‘List of Inscriptions on Christian Tombs 
and Monuments in the United Provinces,’ by 
E. A. H. Blunt, Allahabad, 1911. 
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Forbes late a lieutenant colonel in the 
Hon’ble East-India Company’s service 
on the Bengal Establishment, who de- 
parted this life on the 17th February 
1813, aged 55 years erected by 
his children 

6. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt James 
Stevenson who departed this life on the 
14th of September 1797, aged 32 years. 


2. In New General Cemetery (still open). 


7. To the memory of Trumpet-Major W. 
McCarthy 4/5th and 1/3rd Bengal Ar- 
tillery who died at Chunar 10th May 


1863 . also in memory of W. Mc- 
carthy junior Trumpeter 1/3rd Euro- 
pean H.E.I. Coy. Battery and 14 
R.F.A. 1857-60, and Loco. Foreman 


R.M. Govt, State Ry., died 19th Feb- 
ruary 1927 aged 78 years 5 months, 
leaving a wife, children and grand- 
children to follow him, 
Halt stranger, who passeth bye, 
As you are now, so once was I, 
As I am now, you too will be, 
Bear up earth’s cross and follow me. 
Old Bill McCarthy. 
8. Captain T. M. Vera-O’Sullivan Born 
2 Feb, 1836 Kenmore Co. Kerry Ire- 
land Died 19 Feb. 1920. Mutiny 


Veteran. 


3. Lower Lines, Old Cemtery. 


9. Memorize Sacrum Rice Watkins Ar- 
miger, qui obiit «tat; suae 38. Die 
Nov: 15 An: Dom: 1784, 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


Naini Tal. 


‘URTEES’S ‘ HISTORY OF DURHAM’ 
(See clix. 366, and ante p. 26).—-There 
is another connection between Sir Walter 
Scott and Surtees, or, rather, between Ab- 
botsford and Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham.’ 
The architect of Abbotsford was Edward 
Blore, who, as we are told in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
was 

during the next few years [following 1811], 
engaged in... executing the architectural de- 
signs for Surtees’s ‘ History and Antiquities of 
Durham.’ ... In 1816 Blore made the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Walter Scott, who was at that time 
anxious to find someone who could fully enter 
into his views for building a new house at 
Abbotsford in the Gothic style. At Scott’s re- 
quest Blore made a hasty sketch there and then, 
and was at once authorised by him to carry 
out the designs for the exterior of the building. 


Lockhart tells us that ‘‘ The following 
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letter from Scott to Terry, dated Nov, 12, 
1816, shows . that he [Scott] was now 
busy with plans of building at Abbotsford, 
and deep in consideration on that subject 
with an artist eminent for his skill in Gothic 
architecture, Mr. Edward Blore.’’ 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the year 
1816, when the plans of Abbotsford were de- 
signed, was exactly twenty years before A. 
Welby Pugin issued from his own home, then 
at St. Marie’s Grange, near Salisbury, his 
famous ‘ Contrasts.’ All the more credit 
may thus be said to be due to Blore’s design 
of Abbotsford at that early stage of the 
Gothic revival. But my present notes per- 
tain to Edward Blore’s architectural illus- 
trations delightful in every way — to 
Surtees’s *‘ History of Durham.’ Blore was 
an engraver as well as a draughtsman, and 
most of his drawings were engraved by him- 
self, 

It will be remembered that the first part 
of the first Resolution of the Meeting held in 
in the city of Durham on June 3, 1812, 
states ‘‘ That it is desirable to preserve by 
Kngravings some of the more curious Speci- 
ment of Antient Architecture in the County 
oars I will merely mention Blore’s majes- 
tic and wonderfully effective plates at the 
end of volume iv—the ‘ West Front of Dur- 


ham Cathedral,’ and the ‘Arch at the 
Castle, Durham’ and pass on to his 
numerous engravings in Surtees of ancient 


buildings as they stood in his time, which, in 
themselves, worthily fulfil what this resolu- 
tion laid down, and have preserved for us 
vivid representations, chiefly of old village 
churches, or churches which once had monas- 
teries attached to them, erected during suc- 
cessive periods of noble and beautiful archi- 
tecture. Many of these buildings have dis- 
appeared during the century that has 
elapsed since he drew and engraved his 
““specimens.’”’ For example, the exquisite 
engravings of Hartlepool as it existed when 
he did them—where are these buildings now ? 
Let the expressive words of Miss M. Hope 
Dodds, in her excellent article on Hartle- 
pool in ‘ The Victoria Historv of the County 
of Durham,’ answer— 

Of all the antiquities it once possessed, only 
St. Hilda’s Church remains; the rest were 
swept away as rapidly as possible, and a few 
vain attempts to save the most interesting were 
treated with contempt. ... It may be said that 
with the exception of the church there is not a 
single building or street in Hartlepool which 
possesses the slightest architectural dignity. 


It seems to the writer that besides an in- 
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dex being required to accompany the letter- 
press of the fourth volume of Surtees, there 
falls to be added an index to the illustrations 
of the four volumes, as the information given 
in the work regarding these is meagre in the 
extreme, 

I desire to correct an error unwittingly 
made in my communication to ‘N. & Q.’ at 
the second reference. Taylor’s list of sub- 
scribers to Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham’ 
consists of eighty-two names. 

R. Y. Pickerine. 

Conheath. 

AN EARLY PUBLICATION OF POE’S 

‘ LIGEIA.’—The first publication of Poe’s 
tale ‘ Ligeia,’ in the American Museum, a 
monthly magazine published at Baltimore, 
September, 1838, has long been known, as has 
the separate publication of the poem, ‘The 
Conqueror Worm,’ in Graham’s Magazine (of 
Philadelphia) for January, 1843. It was 
always supposed that Poe first introduced the 
version of the poem into the story when re- 
printing ‘Ligeia’ in his own Broadway 
Journal for Sept. 27, 1845. But actually, 
this revision and combination was first made 
for another New York weekly paper, Th 
New World for Feb. 15, 1845. Only very 
minor changes were made in reprinting from 
that in the Broadway Journal. 

THomas O, Masport. 


(CHANGING LONDON. — 17, Arlington 
Street, Piccadilly, is now being demo- 
lished (for flats), and this will no doubt be 
followed by other developments close by, 
W. H. Hamomonp. 


WESTMORLAND ENTRIES IN LAN- 
CASTER PARISH REGISTERS. — 
Baptism.—1810, 6 Sept. Robert, son of 

Samuel and Bella Moss, born at Preston, 

5 April. Father belongs to the Parish of 

Shap, Westmorland. 


Burials.—1758. 19 April. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sandford Tatham, Vicar of 
Appleby. ; 

1775. 12 July. William Jackson kill’d 


by the windmill from Kendal. 
1776. 23 Feb, Peggy daughter of John 
Wilson, Esq., late of Dallam Tower. 


1786. 11 Nov. William Pool brought 
from Kendal. 

1787. Feb. Robert Redmayne buried at 
Kirby Lonsdale. : 

1788. 26 April. Lady Dorothy Fleming, 


widow of Sir William Fleming, of Ridall, 
Westmorland. 
T. Cann HuvcGuHeEs, F.S.A. 
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Readers Queries. 


YONICiP AL RECORDS OF PARLIA- 
M” “MENTARY BOROUGHS. — In con- 
nection with the work of the Committee on 
House of Commons Records, we are anxious 
to discover the whereabouts of many of 
the Municipal Records of Parliamentary 
Boroughs prior to 1550, With the single 
exception of Cardiff, we can find no records 
for any Welsh Borough, so that we cannot 
discover the names of the Members of Par- 
liament for those Boroughs in 1536 and 1539. 

In England we are more fortunate and in 
from fifty to sixty Boroughs we are able to 
recover a considerable number of the lost 
names of the Members from the Municipal 
Records. In the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Records of 1837, there is 
a reference to the records of Dunwich. We 
are told that there is a small octavo book of 
two hundred pages, fifteenth century. ‘‘ It 
showed the right of voting for Burgesses in 


Parliament was in all who paid scot and 
lot,’ also the Council Minutes from 1527 
to 1650, and ‘‘it mentions also that Sir 


Robert Kemp, former proprietor, took docu- 
ments now in the hands of Mr. Davey, a 
well-known Suffolk collector.’’ Possibly 
some of your readers may know where this 
collection is now to be found, or they may 
actually have heard of the missing records 
from Dunwich which cannot be found at the 
present time. 

WEDG Woop. 


RTUNE IN PLACE-NAMES.—In Wil- 


JosiaH C. 


lesden, Hampstead and Hendon this 
word occurs within an area of about four 
miles. Fortune Gate at Willesden was pur- 


chased by William Vincent from Wm. Rob- 
erts, in 1587. Fortunefield at Neasden is 
mentioned in 1590. Fortune Green, Hamp- 
stead, close to the Hendon boundary, re- 
mains, and Temple Fortune—less than two 
miles from the last—is now a district of Hen- 
don. The last two were on estates that be- 
longed to the Templars and Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and became in the six- 
teenth century, respectively, the property of 
Blenerhausets and Chomeleys. Fortunefield 
retained its name until 1828, and probably 
for nearly seventy years longer, until built 
upon, but the site of Fortungate seems to 

forgotten. 
long before the farm is first traced under its 
modern name of Temple Fortune. This has 


not been found before the eighteenth century, | 
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Temples or Templars existed | 
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when it appears as such in Rocque’s map. 
The fashion of erecting ‘‘ temples’’ to the 
Muses and classic deities may have in- 
troduced the addition of Fortune at Temple 
Fortune, a spot to which persons of quality 
would drive from the Hampstead Wells and 
soon. In the other places it seems doubtful 
whether the idea of Fortune—or misfortune 
-was at all appropriate, and may be a cor- 
ruption of Foncium. The Fleet having been 
called Riwulus Foncium. Facts will oblige. 
(I discard Templar’s Fort). 
Frep, Hircu1n-Kemp. 


( UZEL GALLEY SOCIETY.—A medal, 
or badge, of this Society, recently came 
into my hands. and I would be glad if any 
of your readers could explain the event which 
led to the formation of the Society. Speci- 
mens of the medal are in the British 
Museum, and are included in the catalogue 
‘ Medallic Illustrations of the History of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the death of 
George II,’ vol. ii, p. 214 (1885). They are 
also described in the Marquess of Milford- 
Haven’s work on ‘ Naval Medals.’ Neither 
of these works, however, so far as I can dis- 
cover, gives an account of the event, what- 
ever it was, that gave rise to the Society. 


eo 


KEW PARISH REGISTER. — I am in- 

formed by the Vicar and the beadle of 
Kew, that the Register for the period 1786- 
1844 was stolen in the year 1845. There is a 
vague tradition in the parish that this was 
done to obliterate the record of a morganatic 
marriage, or some scandal, connected with 
the House of Hanover. The Register has 
never been traced, although every effort was 
made, and a reward offered. Can anyone 
throw any light on this mystery ? 

Witrrep H. Horpen. 


YARLYLE QUERY. — In an article on 
/ Thomas Carlyle, by Jules Veran, in the 
Echo de Paris of Feb. 11, 1931, there is an 
allusion to a work of Carlyle’s styled 
‘ Théorie des Cochons,’ which is described as 
not less celebrated than his ‘ French Revolu- 


tion.’ Of what book of Carlyle’s_ is 
‘ Théorie des Cochons’ a translation ? 
BP. EE ©. 
ERNIA AMONG THE ANGLO- 


SAXONS.—Can anyone locate for me, in 
the Anglo-Saxon literature of England prior 
to the Norman Conquest, any reference to 
hernia as a human ailment? I cannot find 
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any evidence that it was recognized as a 
malady before the advent of the Normans, 
and it seems that it must have been so recog- 
nized. I particularly want to know the 
Anglo-Saxon word for ‘‘ hernia,’’ if there was 
such a word in their vocabulary, References 
to hernia in writings in Latin prior to the 
Norman Conquest might help, but what I 
want is the Saxon word. 
Epwarp Lucas WHITE. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


| ADY NOVELIST: BIO- 
INFORM ATION 
SOUGHT. —Can any reader indicate a 
source of information for Mrs, Sykes, 
novelist, author of ‘ Margiana; or Widdring- 
ton Tower,’ 5 vols. 12mo., 1808, and ‘Sir 
William Dorien,’ 3 vols., 12mo., 1812. Wat- 
kins and Shobert’s ‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary of Living Authors’ enters her as 
‘Lady ’’ Sykes, but gives no biographical 
details. Was she the first wife of Sir Mark 
Masterman Sykes, who died July, 1913? 
Evsre A, 


SYKES, 
GRAPHICAL 


Russ. 


(GHANNEL STEAMBOATS.—When was the 

first vegular steamboat service across the 
Channel started, and between which ports ? 
Did the Post Office and the railway com- 
panies co-operate in this undertaking, and 
did the steamboat service commence before the 
completion of the railway service between 
London and Paris? By which route did 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort travel 
when they visited Napoleon III and_ the 
Empress Eugénie in Paris? 

J. LanpFear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


pAvip MIDDLETON. 


Surgeon to George 


III, 1703-1785. Information sought of 
his parentage. I should be glad to have 
replies direct. 

(Mrs.) Exste Mitwarp-O.iver. 


45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, 
London, N.10. 
I EFERENCE WANTED.—In one of Andrew 
Lang’s writings on Walter Scott there is a 
reference to a Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, in 
connection with cross-examination (in Scot- 
land?). Can anyone tell me where? 


HERMAN COHEN. 


FAAS antes WANTED.—What exactly is the 
following, and where can a copy be seen? 
‘Alb. Montani Isagoge magico—medico.’ 

J. ARDAGH, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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THE CAT IN SIGN AND ORNAMENT, 
(clx, 116). 


THERE is a quaint little inn with the sign 
of the Cat and Fiddle on the borders of 
the New Forest, on the road between Lynd- 
hurst and Christchurch, This wag an 
ancient house sign, but not necessarily on 
inns, and the following references concern 
an early example of the sign in London. 

1361. John Botiller, draper, left to John 
de Walcote (as well as other property) a 
a tenement called ‘‘le Catfethell,’’ in the 
parish of S. Benedict Shorhogg (Cal. Court 
of Hustings Wills, ii. p. 51). Dr. Sharpe 
points out, in a foot-note, that this early 
mention of the sign disposes of the sugges- 
tion that the sign was derived from Caton le 
fidile. 

In 1407, John Walcote left several tene- 
ments to Cristina his wife for life, one 
called ‘‘ le Catfethele’’ (tbid., p. 380). I 
came across this later reference—1446. John 
Norman, Alderman (and others) granted sev- 
eral tenements, one called le Catfethell (in 
the above parish) to John Cunstable (and 
others). (Hustings Roll 175 (15, 16).). 

This tenement was probably in Bucklers- 
bury, at the boundary between the parishes 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, and St, Benet’s 
Shorne (or Shorhog), for Hatton, 1708, says 
that the former parish extends in Bucklers- 
bury, from Walbrook to the Cat inclusive on 
the S, side—and the latter parish, ‘‘ from the 
said sign of the Cat inclusive, it extends 4 
Houses W4, of the N. end of Syths lane.” 

There was a large tenement in Fleet Street 
with the sign of the Cat and Fiddle, con- 
cerning which I quoted some references in 
my account of the Mermaid and Mitr 
Taverns. It lay to the west of Mitre Court. 

Harben’s ‘ Dictionary of London’ gives 
references to the sign already mentioned in 
the parish of St. Benedict’s, and also to 
another house with this sign in the parish 
of St. Peter’s, Wood Street. I have notes of 
a deed concerning this house or shop in 1580. 

The sign of the Civet Cat was, according to 
Larwood and Hotten, used by perfumers. 

The Catt in Knightrider Street was prob- 
ably an eating house. I came across a pay- 
ment there in 1665 

Whittington’s Cat, at which a token was 
issued in Long Lane in 1657, no doubt 
the sign; 


accounted for other examples of 
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yhile Cateaton Street 
modern Gresham Street) 
Street in earlier times. 

The sign of the house in Paris in Balzac’s 
novel, ‘La Maison du Chat qui pelote,’ 
showed a cat holding a large racquet. 

To return to the interesting combination of 
the cat and fiddle, was this, as already sug- 
gested by Larwood, merely one of the pun- 
ning signs beloved by our ancestors alluding 
to the catgut of the fiddle, and its capacity 
of emitting cat-like sounds? Again, how far 
back can the- nursery rhyme, which makes 
this sign so familiar to us all, be traced ? 

I would like to call attention to the possi- 
bility of some signs of the Cat having had a 
origin or significance. 

I have a little book by Lodovico Dolce 
Venice, 1565), which gives the magic virtues 
attributed to various precious stones, and to 
ertain figures carved in them. Amongst 
them is the Cat:—The image of a cat with 
a mouse in her mouth being carved in a jas- 
per, brings to him who bears it, set in a gold 
ring, abundance of the blessings of fortune, 
and especially in the sale of books, Else- 
where we find that the figures of a mouse, 
chased by a cat carved in a stone, will make 
the bearer rich in human affairs. 


of the 
Catte 


(now 
was 


part 
called 


“magic ”’ 


Possibly we have here the germ of the 
curious story of Whittington and his cat! 
In the palmy days of astrology and alchemy, 
itis more than likely that the magic signi- 
fiance of many signs was appreciated and 
believed in more widely than we imagine. 

The cat was held in great veneration in 
Ancient Egypt, and possibly the ‘‘ magic ”’ 
virtues attributed to the device were derived 
thence—but Dr, Dexter, with his wide know- 
ledge of such far-off and ancient matters, 
could probably tells us a great deal about this 
and kindred questions. 

KENNETH ROGERS. 

Cat and Fiddle, Piccadilly. Edward 
Walford states that Piccadilly was the place 
in which the Cat and Fiddle first appeared 
as a public house sign. 

Cat and Fiddle, near Buxton, — There 
surely never was so demoniac-looking a cat 
as that sculptured here. Of the derivation of 
the sign there are, of course, several versions, 
the local one being that the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire was especially fond of this road, 
and used often to travel it with his favourite 
cat and violin. 


Cat and Fiddle, near Christchurch. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Cat and Kittens, Cat and Kitten Lane, 
leading out of Eastcheap, 

Cats inn, at Sevenoaks. 

Cat and Bag-pipes, corner of Downing 
Street and King Street.—The gradual des- 
truction of Downing Street commenced as 
long ago as 1828, when the houses on the 
south side were demolished; one of these, at 
the corner of King Street, was the Cat and 
Bag-pipes, a noted tavern, which secretaries 
of State and other high officials were wont to 
visit for their mid-day chop or steak. 

Cat and Mutton inn, near the Cat and 
Mutton Bridge of the Regent’s Canal, and 
facing London Fields.—Charles G. Harper 
states that formerly there was a pictorial sign 


with the inscription on one side, slightly 
misspelled, 
Pray puss, do not tare, 
Because the mutton is so rare, 
and on the other. 
Pray puss, do not claw, 
Because the mutton is so raw. 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs, 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 
There was a sign in Lombard Street, 


rat, 

well-known Nor- 

sometimes called 

the beak is 
Tickencote 


Three Herrings and Civet ( 

According to Parker, the 
man beakhead ornament 1s 
‘ Cat’s-head,’’ especially if 
replaced by a tongue, as at 
Church, 

Water EF. GAwTHorpe. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


There is a Cat and Fiddle inn at Hinton 
Admiral, about 2 miles from Christchurch, on 
the Lyndhurst Road. 

F. BELBEN. 


and Hotten’s ‘History of 
London, 1866, states that 
there is a ‘‘ sign of the Cat at Egremont, in 
Cumberland.’’ G, J. Monson-Fitzjohn, in 
his ‘ Quaint signs of Olde Inns,’ London, 
1926, mentions both this and another instance 
at Whitehaven. He says that the cat is the 
crest of Lord Muncaster (Pennington), who 
was a large land-owner in the Lake district, 
but, he adds, as the title became extinct a 
few years ago, ‘‘ doubtless the ‘Cat’ as a 
sign will disappear also.’? There is a carv- 
ing in Beverley Minster of a cat playing a 
violin. 


Larwood 
Signboards,’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


_ [A further batch of replies on this subject 
is held over for our next number. ] 
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THE OLD HORSE-’BUS TERMINALS 

(clx, 47, 102).—Replying to Mr. CHARLES 
Wuite’s letter at the latter reference, on the 
subject of short stages and omnibuses in 
London in the thirties, I cannot help feel- 
ing that as the omnibus was a new type of 
vehicle that atttracted public attention, the 


tendency in such a guide as Kelly’s would 
be to apply the term to all short-distance 
passenger-vehicles, The fact that it was 
used in connection with a conveyance to 


Southampton- 
been a coach—seems to prove this. 

The reason why I quoted Cary of 1813 was 
that it was the only book of reference I had 


by me. But since this referred to  short- 
stages running from the same inns to the 
same destinations as mentioned by Kelly 


in the thirties, I assumed that these were 
probably short-stages still in existence, and 
running side by side with the new omnibuses, 

I think that the following extract from the 
Saturday Magazine for August, 1839, bears 
me out in this: 


There have been few novelties introduced to 
public notice within a few years which have 
so rapidly gained a footing as omnibuses. 

The circumstances which appear to have led to 
the extensive use of these vehicles are probably 
these:—that they are easy of ingress and 
egress; that they can be met with at every 
hour, and almost every minute of the day; 
that they traverse London in almost every 
direction; and that the charge is uniform and 
extremely moderate ... it is to the combined 
effect of all that we attribute the astonishing 
fact of more than a thousand of these vehicles 
being employed in and near London, not only 
every day, but nearly all day long. . . 

Stage coaches working in and through the 
metropolis have decreased in number since the 
great increase of omnibuses. Both are under 
the influence of the stamp office and have a 
specified number of journeys which they per- 
form every day; any increase in the number of 
journeys, or in the distance of each journey, 
being subject to an additional tax. 


This makes it clear that although there 
were numbers of omnibuses in London in 
1839, the short-stages were not dead. As the 
omnibus came into existence as a form of con- 
veyance serving the central part of the town, 
it still seems to me that the outlying parts 
of London were still served by the short- 
stages. It is possible that as the omnibus 
type of vehicle became more and more popu- 
lar, it may have been substituted for the 


stage-coach drawn by a pair of horses, but 
the trade was conservative, and this may not 
have happened until considerably later. 

The information on the subject of long-dis- 


AND QUERIES. 


-which must undoubtedly have 


| tance services run by the 
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London General 
Omnibus Company is most interesting. 

The Wendover omnibus started from the 
Old Bell, as Mr, Wuite says. I must apolo- 
vise for the slip of writing the Old Bull, 

The history of London omnibuses is cer. 
tainly far from complete, and, as Mr. Wurm 
an authentic history would be of the 
createst interest. 


says, 


CLAUDE SISLEY. 
, Grosvenor Road, Westminster, S.W.1, 


YAMING IN THE XVII AND XVII 
X CENTURIES (clix. 334, 371, 411, 443), 
One of the most famous English duels asso- 
ciated with gaming was that fought on the 
evening of Feb, 2, 1726, at the Castle Tavern 
in Drury Lane, between Major Oreby and a 
Mr. Gower. The former, who belonged to an 
ancient and honourable Catholic family in 
Worcestershire, was of a quarrelsome dis- 
position, and had already fought two duels 
on the Continent. Oreby, Gower, and several 
others, one of whom was John Rich, the well- 
known theatrical manager, were playing dice, 
but the low stakes, seldom as much as half a 
guinea, appeared to disgust Oreby, whose re- 
putation at the gaming-table was not of the 
best, and when Gower offered to set Rich three 
pence, Oreby declared it was a great imper- 
tinence to set coppers. Fierce words followed, 
each threw an article at the other, and swords 
were drawn, but the would-be combatants 
were quieted and all reseated themselves. 
When the company broke up, however, Oreby 
called Gower back into the room, and, with 
the door shut, swords were drawn. Gower 
died of the wound he received, and Oreby was 
arrested. On his trial the jury could not 
decide whether to convict him of murder or 
manslaughter, and the point was left to the 
oe to decide. At the expiration of 
-ars the decision was still undelivered, and 
aera who had been in Newgate all that 
time, approached the Court of King’s Bench 
which decided he was guilfy of murder. H 
was sentenced to death, and every attempt to 
secure him a pardon failed, but in July. 
1729, on the day before that on which he was 
to suffer, he committed suicide. Your querist 
may be interested in ‘‘ The Fatal Effects . 
Gambling as exemplified in the Murder of 
William Weare . . . to which is added, The 
Gambler’s Scourge; a Complete exposé of the 
whole System of Gambling in the Metropolis, 


18 


with memoirs and anecdotes of notorious 
blacklegs,’? London: 1829, and in the im 
stances of gambling frauds and _ cheating 


devices given by Major A. Griffiths in his 
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‘Mysteries of Police and Crime’ (London, 
1902), vol. iii, 325-8, 330-6. 

Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand. 


AM JAM INN (clix. 171, 214, 249, 321, 

374).—Much valuable information res- 
pecting this query is to be found at 6S. ii. 
49 and 7 S. vii. 243, communicated in each 
instance by the same correspondent, who was 
for a long time resident close to the inn, In 
anote to the ‘‘ N. & Q.”’ section of the Gran- 
than Journal, Oct. 26, 1879, this gentleman 
stated that the sign of the Ram Jam ‘“ never 
appeared on the front of the house until Sep- 
tember last.’ He also mentions that the 
place was known generally as the Ram Jam 
House, not Inn, and in the Stretton regis- 
ters Charles Blake, who died Mar. 5, 1791, 
scalled ‘‘the keeper of the Ram Jam 
House.”? This Charles Blake had been a ser- 
vant in India, and he sold a spirit or liquor 
which he called Ram Jam. It is not known 
when Blake returned from India, or when he 
first took over the Winchilsea Arms, which 
was the name of the Ram Jam before it was 
altered, but he was married about 1734-35, 
and probably Ram Jam came to be sold 
about 1740. The Indian name is properly 
Ramzan, but at 7 S. vii, 92, a correspondent 


states that a famous ale made by Messrs. 






Goding, the brewers, of the Lion Brewery in 
Lar beth, mostly for export to India, was 
known as Ram Jam. It is possible, there- 
fore that Blake, when he devised some con- 
cotion of his own, called it after this ale, 
with which, as a soldier’s servant in India, 


pe t have been well acquainted, 


Henry Bateson. 


RINTED WILLS (clx. 116).—The printed 
wills and administrations for Lancashire 
and ( heshire have been listed to 1921 by Mr. 
F.C. Beazle y, F.S.A., in his ‘ Calendar of 


Mom oes i] Insc riptions and Wills’ con- 


tained in books relating to those counties 
a ee ; 

Ree. Soc., vol. Ixxvii, 1922). For this pur- 
pose he examined 430 volumes, and his index 


gives some 21,000 references, including about 
2,200 printed wills or abstracts thereof. As 
i labour-saving work it is invaluable. There 
may be other similar calendars, but I do 
not know of them. Possibly the Society of 
Genealogists has something of the kind, but 
I do not think there is anywhere a list of 
all printed wills. It would be a great work, 
tivalling Marshall’s ‘ Genealogists’ Guide to 
Printed Pedigrees,’ of which a new edition 
wanted. R. S. B. 








badly 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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BENJAMIN LIGHTFOOT OF LIVER- 

POOL (clx. 116).—I am inclined to 
think this entry was an error for Bernard 
Lightfoot, as I see that in this year, 1784, ad- 
ministration of the estate of Bernard Light- 
foot, of Liverpool, pass master, was granted 
at Chester. He occurs in the Liverpool 
Directories in 1766-7 as a brewer. In 1773 
he was elected one of the Overseers of the 
Poor, with a salary of £30 a year, increased 
in 1774 by ten guineas, on account of his 
extraordinary expenses as_ riding-overseer, 
In 1780, when he was re-elected, he was to 
do the whole active or out business of the 
Overseers at a salary of £50 per annum. He 
occurs in 1783, as ‘‘ Mr. B. L. gent. of 1 
Castle Street’’ in a list of seat-holders in 
the parish church, and then disappears from 
the records of the vestry and overseers. 

R. S. B. 


MILITARY UNITS RAISED IN 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE (clx. 115), — I 
read this query with interest, but I would 
remind L, X. I. that Bristol is not in 


Gloucestershire, and the units associated 
therewith should not have been included in 
his list. 

In an account of Bristol Volunteers, writ- 
ten by James Brown, a Sergeant of the Corps 
in 1798, are given the names of all the 
members, so that ‘‘ their Sons and Grandsons 
may read what their Forefathers nobly 
effected for the defence of their City.’’ 

When the Young Pretender summoned up 
courage to invade England in 1745, local 
military associations were initiated. These 
forces consisted of Volunteers who armed 
themselves for the defence of their towns and 
districts ; and committees of affluent citizens, 
including ladies, raised money to provide 
arms and.clothing for the a Dur- 
ing the Civil Wars (1642-49) military service 
was almost entirely voluntary until Crom- 
well formed his New Model. We natives of 
Somerset, toc, recollect that the men of that 
county who armed themselves with pitch- 
forks and such like at the time of the Mon- 
mouth Rebellion, were also Volunteers. The 
Volunteer Associations lasted for some years, 
but when the French invasion was imminent 
then something more was required of the men 
of England. 

I have referred to Bristol. That city had 
a Volunteer Association in 1797, and I find 
from the rules that officers and_ privates 
served without pay or other public emolu- 
ment, and it was a force which ‘‘ on no 
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account is to be subject to Military Service 
except in case of actual invasion.’’ Each 
member had to provide his own uniform. The 
Volunteers formed in 1794 varied consider- 
ably from the Volunteer organisations up to 
that date, The new Volunteers formed a sep- 
arate force, but the Act bringing them into 
being (34 George III. c. 31) was preceded by a 
short Act (34 Geo. ILI. c. 16) for ‘“‘ Augment- 
ing the Militia.’’ The purpose of the latter 
was to authorise the raising of Volunteer 
Companies and to give the King the option 
of increasing the Militia with Volunteers if 
necessary, It made legal the acceptance of 
offers of Artillery, Volunteer Infantry, Vol- 
unteer Cavalry,and Gentlemen and Yeomanry 
Cavalry, There was an enthusiastic response 
to the call to arms when it was realised that 
3uonaparte was getting restive, and even 
some of the Volunteer Associations similar to 
those of 1745 again sprang up. In 1801, 
when there was peace between England and 
France, the Volunteer Force was no longer 
needed, but the Government retained the 
Yeomanry units. In 1803 events caused the 
Volunteers again to come into being. This 
force existed until the Territorial Army was 
formed. 

There was no difference, I believe, between 
the Light Horse and Yeomanry. The former 
included the latter as well as the Fencible 
Cavalry. In Somerset in 1803 there were 
Regiments of Volunteer Infantry, Yeomanry 
Cavalry, Volunteer Cavalry, Fencible Cav- 
alry, Somerset Riflemen, and Fencible In- 
fantry. Reference to Fisher’s ‘ History of 
Somerset Territorial Units’ will give 
L. X. I. much interesting information about 
the old Volunteers, 

W. G. Wits Watson. 

Pinhoe, Exeter. 


“Or. BOTOLPH’S TOWN,” TEMP. 
RICHARD II (clx. 117). — “St. 
Botolph’s Town ”’ was corrupted or shortened 
to Boston. This saint was the patron saint 
of travellers, and churches without city gates 
were so dedicated, as travellers, either start- 
ing or arriving, would enter either to pray 
for or to give thanks for a safe journey. 
There were five such churches around Lon- 
don’s city walls. 

Boston ‘‘Stump,’’ a beacon tower, was 
built very early in the fourteenth century, so 
was well known in Richard II’s time. Bos- 
ton was a place of departure and arrival for 
travellers, 

Water E. GawrHorp. 

1, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


: THE MASTER OF THE CORMOR. 
ANTS ”’ (clx, 115), R. Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days’ (1864) 20 an article 
(vol. ii, pp. 598-600) entitled ‘ The British 
Nimrod,’ which is all about King James I's 
passion for hunting. On p. 599 it says:— 
James had distinct packs of hounds for the 
several kinds of chase in which he indulged 


stag, red deer, roebuck, fox, wolf, hare, and 
otter—besides ban, bear, and bulldogs, with a 
nobleman for their keeper; and_ teams of 


spaniels, indispensable to his superb hawking 
establishments. These necessarily demanded a 
large suite of attendants, whose names sound 
strange in the ears of modern sportsmen, 
There were masters of the game, sergeants of 
the staghounds, ‘‘lumbermen ” of the buck. 
hounds, yeomen and children of the leash, 
tents and toils (the latter being small pages 
who held relays of fresh dogs at openings of 
the forest), keepers of the “royal fishing-cor- 
morants, of the elephants, camels, and other 
‘tame beasts,” located in St. James’s Park, 
glad of information (with 
about these ‘‘ lumber. 
men ’’ and the ‘‘ tents and toils,’ as it 
would be valuable for supplementing the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ 


L. R. M. 

VIPER WINE (clix. 440; clx, 16, 68, 106) 
Thus Mme de Sévigne, under date 20 

Oct., 1679: 
Mme de la 


I should be 
chapter and verse) 


STRACHAN, 


Fayette prend des bouillons de 
viperes, qui lui redonnent une Ame et lui 
donnent des forces & vue d’oeil; elle croit qui 
cela vous seroit admirable, on lui coupe la téte, 
la queue, on Vouvre, on l’écorche, et toujours 
elle remue; une heure deux heures, on la voit 
toujours remuer. 


And thus Charles de Sévigné under date 


8 July, 1685: 
Vous n’étes point du tout dans les bons 
principes sur les vipéres . . . C’est a. ces 


viperes que je dois la pleine santé dont je jouis 
Elles tempérent le sang, elles le purifient 
P mais il faut que ce soit de  veéritables 
viperes en chair et en os, et non pas de la 
poudre Priez M. de Boissy de vous faire 
venir dix douzaines de viperes de Poitou... 
prenez en deux tous les matins, faites les 
écorcher et couper par morceaux, et en farcissez 
le corps d’un poulet. Buvez cela un mois 
et si etc. ete. 
It is a long passage, and ©. J. P. should 
refer to the original for my omissions, 


Epwarp Heron-ALLey. 


ANKERS AND LITERATURE (81, 

120).—In addition to the names already 

mentioned, the following should find a place 
in the list :— 


FEBRUARY 28, 193], 
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William Barnes Rhodes (1772-1826), who 


published a translation of the Satires of 
Juvenal and a volume of Epigrams, and was 
the author of the burlesque opera ‘ Bom- 
bastes Furioso,’ which was produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1810, He was in the 
service of the Bank of England from 1799 


until his death in 1826—vide ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’ 

And the following living writers: 

Kenneth Grahame. Author of ‘ The 
Golden Age,’ ‘ Dream Days,’ ete. He was in 
the service of the Bank of England from 


1878 to 1908. during the last ten years of 
which period he filled the position of Secre- 
tary. 

Allan Fea. Author of many historical and 
antiquarian books, including ‘ The Flight of 
the King,’ ‘ King Monmouth,’ etc. He was 
in the service of the Bank of England from 
1880 to 1900—vide ‘ Who’s Who.’ 

Janet Elizabeth Courtney (née Hogarth). 
Author of ‘ Recollected in Tranquillity,’ ete. 
She was the first Superintendent of Women 
Clerks at the Bank of England, and held that 
position from 1894 to 1906. In 1911 she mar- 


ried W. L. Courtney, Editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review—vide ‘ Who’s Who.’ 
W. Marston Acres. 


I am rather surprised that none of your 
correspondents mentions Edward Clodd 
(1840-1929), who entered commercial life in 
1855, became a clerk in the London Joint- 
Stock Bank in 1862, and was Secretary of 
the Bank from 1872 to 1915, when he retired. 
His chief publications are ‘ The Childhood of 
the World,’ 1872; ‘Myths and Dreams,’ 
1885; ‘Primer of Evolution,’ 1895; ‘ Ani- 
mism; or the Seed of Religion,’ 1906, and 
‘Memories,’ 1916. Mr, Clodd was a militant 
Rationalist, but he had a genius for friend- 
ship. His house at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, was 
for long a meeting place where friends of 
varied kind were always welcome. A list of 
the clever and famous people who valued the 
friendship of Edward Clodd would cover sev- 
eral pages. 

Samvuet J. Looker. 


Was not an early name that of Sir 
Josiah Child, with his ‘Discourse on 
Trade.’ Another name that always springs 
to my mind is James William Gilbars, 


F.R.S., who was brought from Treland, to be. 
I think, the first manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank, and later a director. 
The Bankers Publishing Co., New York, pub- 
lished in 1910 ‘ The Banker in Literature.’ 
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by Johnson Brigham, State Librarian of 
Iowa, which gave the names of some Ameri- 
can bankers with a name in literature besides 


the English. J. F. M. 
ATS AND HAIR (clx. 46, 86, 124).—Some 


years ago a bat alighted on the head of a 
young woman of my acquaintance, I was not 
present and cannot say whether it was neces- 
sary to use scissors in order to disengage it, 
but her hair was in fact cut by those who 
administered first aid on the occasion—a cir- 
cumstance which will astonish no one who 
has ever attempted to handle a bat at bay. 

CuHarRLes F1rzGera.p. 


INIVERSITY BLUES (clx. 121,  s.v. 
‘ Four Brothers at Cambridge together ’). 

- G. L. A. S. makes a slight error in his 
statement. The three Studds were in the 
Cambridge Eleven together, but not the three 
Steels, KE. E, Steel did not obtain his blue. 
G. L. A. S. might, however, have mentioned 
the three Ashtons, who were in the team 
together in 1921. No less than six Lytteltons 
but not more than two 


were in the eleven, 
at one time. Oxford had three Riddings in 
1849. The Fosters and Marshams were not 


synchronous, A, Ge 


URGATORY AS A PLACE-NAME (clx. 

116).—A correspondent wrote to me in 

August, 1922, from Purgatory, Calf Sound, 
Eday, Orkney. &. CE 


.XPLOSIONS IN FLOUR-MILLS (elx. 
4 117)—There were explosions on 24 Nov., 
1911, and in May, 1913, in Bibby’s flour and 
oil cake mills in Liverpool, and another only 
a few years ago, I think. At the inquest on 
the victims, much scientific evidence was 
given. I do not think it showed any obscur- 
ity about the cause but only that, even with 
the greatest care and every known precaution, 
there was a risk, in certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, of explosions quite independent of 
any naked light. Modern mills are  con- 
structed with special reference to such risks, 


R. S. B. 


Numerous explosions have occurred in coal- 
mines owing to the air becoming too highly 
impregnated with stone dust. As a precau- 
tion against this there are now regulations 
for ‘‘ dusting ’’ the mines, i.e., freeing them 
from stone dust, but explosions from this 


cause still occur from time to time. 
M. H. Donps. 
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BLEPHANTS IN INDUSTRY (clx. 117).— | 


I hope that readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will 
not consider me too frivolous if I recommend 
a cinema film entitled ‘Shooting Tigers in 
India.’ In spite of its rather silly title, it 
is the serious record of a visit to India by 
a party of American naturalists to procure 
certain museum specimens of big game. It 
was carefully explained that they obtained 
permission to shoot certain specified animals 
only, for a definite object, and that there 
was no indiscriminate killing. A great part 
of the film was devoted to the life and work 
of the elephants, showing them in their wild 
state, their capture and training, their work 
in the teak-yards, their use in hunting, and 
their appearance in ceremonial processions. 
An elephant naturally pushes with its head, 
but among those employed in moving the 
great logs of teak, one wise old fellow had 
discovered that he could move a log by push- 
ing it with his fore-foot. None of the other 
elephants there was able to do this. 


M. H. Dopps. 
AQUARIA (elx. 117). — 


his reminiscences of 


JEA-WATER 
S x 


Edmund Gosse, in 


cribes the aquarium of his father, the natural- 
ist Philip Gosse, at their home in Devon- 
shire. He does not give dates, but as it was 
about the time of the publication of ‘The 
Origin of Species,’ it must have been in the 
eighteen-fifties. 

M. H. Donps. 


BSEN: PARODIES WANTED (clx. 117). 
: -F, Anstey (F. Anstey Guthrie) contri- 
buted to Punch a series of most ingenious 
and amusing parodies of Ibsen when _ the 
dramatist’s plays were first produced in Lon- 
don, between 1885 and 1893. Some of them 
were reprinted by Heinemann in 1893 under 
the title of ‘ Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen,’ with 
illustrations by Bernard Partridge. This 
volume includes parodies on ‘A  Doll’s 
House,’ ‘ Rosmersholm,’ ‘ The Wild Duck,’ 
‘ Hedda Gabbler,’ and ‘ The Master Builder.’ 
Later two other parodies appear in Punch on 
‘The Vikings of Helgeland,’ when it was 
produced for a special performance by Ellen 
Terry, and on ‘When We Dead Awaken,’ 
also produced at a special performance. 
These were also by Anstey. The former was 
called ‘ Vi-Kings’ Essence’ or ‘A Norse 
Tragedy in a Tea-cup,’ a reference to a 
patent food called Vi-Cocoa which was very 
much advertised at that time. I do not 
know the exact dates, but the parodies will 
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be found in Punch for the week following the 
dates of the special performances, 


M. H. Donps. 


\ ODERN FOLK-LORE: SNOWDROpPs 

(clx, 100, 138).—Many people, both in 
London and various parts of the country, 
think it is unlucky to take snowdrops into a 
house, because ‘‘a snowdrop looks like a 
corpse in a shroud,’’ and because they are 
used in funeral wreaths, and placed on 
graves, especially of young people, 

The snowdrop is dedicated to the Virgin, 
and on the Feast of the Purification, there 
used to be a procession of girls in white, sing- 
ing ; — 

The snowdrop in purest white array 
First rears her head on Candlemas Day. 

It was customary to remove the statue of 
the Virgin from the altar on that day, and 
strew snowdrops in its place. 

There is a legend that an angel was sent 
to console Eve, mourning over the barren 
earth after the Fall. No flowers could be 
seen, and the snow was falling fast. The 
angel took a snowflake, breathed on it, and 
it take form. Before it reached the 
ground it had turned into a beautiful white 
flower, and when the angel departed there 
was a ring of snowdrops where he had been 
standing, 

C. TynpaLtt Wutcxo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


(‘APTAIN THOMAS WILLIAMSON (clx, 

115).—In addition to the ‘ Oriental Field 
Sports,’ London, 1807, and ‘ Mathematics 
Simplified and Practically Ilustrated,’’ Lon- 
don, 1808, Captain Thomas Williamson was 
the authr of the following: 

‘The Complete Angler’s Vade-mecum,’ 
London, 1822; ‘ The East India Vade-mecum,’ 
London, 1810 (2 vols.); ‘The European in 
India,’ London, 1813. 

The ‘ Fast India Vade-mecum’ was re 
issued, after the author’s death, with notes 
and additions by J. B. Gilchrist, under the 
following title: ‘The General East India 
Guide and Vade-mecum,’ London, 1825. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE GUILLOTINE (clx. 77, 119). - 

Edward Fournier, in ‘Le Vieux Neuf,’ 
refers to an early picture of the ‘“ guillotine” 
by Aldegraver in 1553, quoted from ‘ Echo du 
Monde Savant,’ t. ix, p. 787. He also says 
Jean Auton (1507) speaks of a Mannaja en- 
ployed at Geneva, presumably for religious 
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purposes, as an early “ guillotine.”’ 


E. A. Bunyarp. 


“Vidar AND REFERENCES WANTED 
fi (clx. 117).—1. The saying, “‘'The Bourbons 
have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing,” 
has been attributed, as the editorial] note at 
the above reference states, to Talleyrand. The 
question, however, of the origin of the mot is 
rather complicated, and apparently Talleyrand 
lid not create it. ‘The best account of it, in 
in English book of reference, is given, 1 think, 
by W. F. H. King. See his ‘ Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd edition (1904), pp. 132, 
133. After saying that M. de Talleyrand is 
stated in the ‘Album Perdu,’ p. 147, to have 
described “the émigrés” as ‘“‘des gens qui 
vont rien appris, ni rien oublié depuis trente 
ans,” King remarks that the words “ trente 
ans” must have been said somewhere about 
1820, “whereas Lafayette, in his Mémoires, 
Correspondance, etc., Paris, 1838, vol. 5, p. 346, 
writing at the time of the Restoration (1814), 
says of the Comte d’Artois that he did not con- 
ceal the fact that. “‘en loyal émigré, il 
wavait rien appris, rien oublié.?”’ King then 
quotes a reply made by Alexander of Russia 
in that year to Lafayette, which is to the same 
= though quite different in expression. He 
adds, 

“To go back much farther in the fortunes 
of the émigrés and their characteristic in- 
difference to the teachings of history, we come 
upon a letter of the Chevalier de Panat, dated 
London, Jan. 1796, to Mallet du Pan, in which, 
speaking of the Count of Provence and his 
entourage, he says, ‘Personne n’est corrigé; 
personne n’a su ni rien oublier, ni rien 
ipprendre.’ Mémoires et Corresp. de Mallet du 
Pan, recueillis par M.A. Sayous, Paris, 1851, 
vol. 2, p. 197.” 
edition of George Biichmann’s 
. 508, the same letter of 
to, but the words given 
are “Ils n’ont rien appris ni rien oublié.” 
Nothing is said of Talleyrand. fhe wording of 
the saying in Biichmann seems modified trom 
that in Lafavette’s book. 


In the 20th 
‘ Getliigelte Worte,’ 
de Panat is referred 


l.;p>waRD BENSLY. 


AUTHOR WAN'TED (clx. 102).—‘ Wine and 
4. Walnuts, or After Dinner Chit-Chat,’ by 
Ephraim Hardcastle, Citizen and Drysalter. 
2 Vols., 1823. Published by Longmans, Hurst, 
ete. The name of the author is William Henry 
Pyne (1769-1843), painter and writer. He had 
not sufficient application to succeed as an 
artist, and in later life he abandoned art for 
literature. He turned to advantage his love 
of gossip and gifts of narrative in a long and 
valuable series of anecdotes of art and artists, 
which he supplied to W. Jordan’s Literar 
Gazette under pseudonym of ‘ Ephraim Hard- 
castle” Pyne fell, in old age, into obscurity 
and neglect, and died on May 29, 1843, aged 
4, in Pickering Place, Paddington. 


Aurrep Sypney Lewis, 


Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 
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The Library. 


A History of Early Nineteenth Century 


Drama, 1800 to 41850. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. (Cambridge University Press, 


£1 10s, net). 
N these volumes we follow Professor Nicoll 
into a waste and arid field. The English 
Drama during the period considered had 
wofully declined. Most readers wil] turn 
with special interest to the chapter devoted 
to the reasons for its decline. The investiga- 
tion is conducted on four lines of enquiry, 
of which the first seeks explanation for there 
being no greater connection than we find be- 
tween the true poets of the time and the 
theatre. In his answer here Professor 
Nicoll makes suggestive observations upon a 
tendency of the poets to take themselves too 
seriously. We do not, however, quite follow 
him when he says that ‘‘ the dramatic mood 
depends ultimately on a sense of humour.”’ 
What about Aeschylus and Sophocles? or 
even Corneille and Raims? For the failure 
of such plays as the more talented writers 
did produce—his second and third lines of 
enquiry—he is inclined to blame too great a 
respect for the past on the part of poets; and, 
on the part of prose-writers, the poor reward 
of plays compared with that of novels, 
greater attraction towards narrative, and the 
‘ star-system ’’ in accordance with which 
writers were more or less pressed to regulate 
their construction of plays. A more nearly 
fundamental reason than these for the decline 
has been found in the drabness of the period 
and in the character of the play-going public, 
exhibiting as this does both in taste and be- 
haviour a strange coarseness and stupidity. 
Subservience to the past is the factor which 
comes chiefly into prominence in the detailed 
discussion of the plays and authors—in par- 
ticular, the excessive admiration of the 
Elizabethans, and of Shakespeare above all. 
The exterior fortunes of the theatre were 
correspondingly drear, and that especially 
in the two houses, Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, which for most of this period were 
in possession of patent rights. Bad architec- 
ture was in some degree to blame, and— 
just now, when some attempts have been 
made with enlarged theatres—it is useful to 
be reminded that the size of the two patent 
theatres was seen by some critics — Scott 
among them- to be a real disadvantage. The 
love of spectacle, noted as another weakness, 
is surely still with us, though it displays it- 
self in less naive forms than of old, but one 
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misery of the early nineteenth century, the 
old blatant rivalry between managers, we 
may boast with truth that we have outgrown. 
To about the middle of our period—1823 or 
so—must be dated the innovation, principally 
inspired by Scott, of attempting something 
like historical accuracy in costume. It is 
notable that, according to Planché, ‘‘ receipts 
of from 4001. to 600/. nightly soon reimbursed 
the management for the expense of the pro- 
duction ’’ connected with one of the first 
plays so treated. Alongside of this, under 
Planché’s auspices, went also the re-dressing 
of Comedy. After gradual modification of 
the crudely-coloured, burlesquely-designed 
habiliments in which the comic actor had 
been wont to appear, Comedy settled down to 
adoption of the ordinary contemporary 
fashions. A most unsatisfactory feature in 
the theatrical situation was the poor, steadily 
declining remuneration obtained by the 
author of a play. It was natural, too, that 
piracy should flourish, and Professor Nicoil 
relates an astonishing anecdote of Planché in 
this connection, As a youth, actor in a 
troupe playing at the Theatre Royal, Green- 
wich, when the play wanted for a perform 
ance was Colman’s ‘ The Actor,of All Work,’ 
which had never been printed, he went to 
hear it at the Haymarket, and then, after 
that single hearing, wrote the whole piece 
out. Returning a second night to correct 
errors, he found scarcely a word to add or 
to alter. 

In the chapters on ‘ The Illegitimate 
Drama,”? and ‘“‘ The Legitimate Drama,’ we 
have, what must compel the admiration of 
Professor Nicoll’s readers. brief accounts— 
sometimes amounting to analysis—and occa- 
sional quotation, from a large number of 
plays—dull plays, which it must mostly have 
been like treadmill work to read. They have, 
though, been read with conspicuous readiness 
to give full value to whatever merits they 
The comments offered by no means 
unduly stress any recognizable inferiority of 
those past days as compared with ours; 
indeed, we are reminded that the survival of 
the taste which created and sustained the 
melodramas is evident in the kind of enjoy- 
ment demanded of the cinema, 

This part of the book gives us also some 
new estimate of the play-writers whom every- 
hody knows. We were most interested in the 
comments on Joanna Baillie—whose work as 


possess. 
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it stands Professor Nicoll regards much ag 
the rest of critics do, but in whom he see 
certain potentialities not destined to be dey. 
eloped—and in the suggestions concerning 
what it was that damned ‘ Mr, H.’: too fing 
a tone, he says, it had for a farce; and then 
the name at last revealed would not do. Of 
the farce in general we are bidden to think 
respectfully—as a hander-on—of the good old 
Elizabethan tradition of broad merriment, 
It is important to study it, no doubt, on his. 
torical grounds, but few things are more diff. 
cult than to judge aright any type of jokes 
at which one is not oneself inclined to laugh, 

The conclusion of the whole matter, recog- 
nising once more the state of deep decline, is 
to lay the weakness of the nineteenth century 
drama at the door of Shakespeare, or rather 
of the romantic poets who “ thought that 
they could become a set of second Shake- 
speares.’’ We a little suspect that here effect 
has been confused with cause, and that the 
romantic poets came to make so much of 
Shakespeare simply because within  them- 
selves they lacked dramatic power. 

We usually mark references to the 
‘N. E, D.’ and we noticed here a footnote 
to mention of the ‘‘ fourth wall’ in an 
observation of Leigh Hunt’s about Bannister, 
which informs us that this occurrence of the 
expression is much earlier than the first ex- 
ample of it given in the ‘ N. E, D.’, and that 
this is the case with many . other expressions 
discussed in the book. 

The second volume must set the seal on 
Professor Nicoll’s reputation for indomit- 
able industry: it is entirely devoted to a 
Handlist of the Plays produced between 1800 
and 1850. The difficulties in its preparation 
are mentioned in the preface with great 
sobriety of statement, but those who have 
most experience in this type of research will 
know best how formidable they were. While 
additions to this list will certainly be made, 
it seems safe to predict that it will remain the 
chief record for its period and subject. 


CORRIGENDA. 

\t ante p. 75, col. 1 s.v., ‘ Restoration of 
Ancient Brasses,’ 1. 5 of par, on Leyton, Low, 
for “(originally in the nave)” read (removed 
from the old chancel or nave, now incorporated 
in the North Aisle); and at ibid. p. 76, beginning 
of col. 2, note that at Greenford, Middlesex, the 
effigy has not been recovered. only the inscrip- 
tion plate exists. 
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